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of ships was to put a reserve squadron on active service, so that in future we could have three instead of two squadrons permanently in service. Through the ability thus acquired of leaving a crew on the same ship almost interruptedly during its term of service we simplified greatly the complicated business of living quarters on shipboard, and set the officers and petty officers free for more important tasks and for sea voyaging on a large scale. A greater consideration of the personnel who had been wearing themselves out in strenuous service under unfavourable conditions was necessary in order to preserve the necessary energy in those who were ambitious and wanted to rise. This reform made it necessary to build only three additional large ships within the next twenty years, and attained a vital improvement in the navy with a very slight outlay. No one cognizant of British policy could possibly believe she would be stirred up to war by an increase of three ships in twenty years, unless she had already made up her mind to go to war. Our ambassador, Count Metternich, agreed with me that danger of war was very slight. But from 1909 until towards the end of the World War, lack of real discernment has been the characteristic of our foreign policy. For this reason the struggle between Imperial bureaucracy and the reform of the fleet arose because we feared we might provoke England to war. We could not have givn the English a more welcome line to follow.
The Agadir and Congo negotiations were plausibly